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The impreas o^the "age of relevaacy" has forced ♦ 
teachers of speech to investlg^^te alternative teaching 
3t*g^t^g±eB as stud4nts and the general public 'demand academic 
acdountablllty ^though thiet multidimensional factors be-, 
lieved related tor effective instruction are difficult to 
• isolate, ^evera^cont empoxary teaching strategies have 
^etoerged^ many .qf" ^hich were* unknown a mere decade ago» , Among 
ins truqtional /[nnovations fepently developed are simulation 
and gave exeocisea.^ Speech cojamttplcatlon scholars with - 
increased ' fwqueniiy' are teparting the theoretical and prag- 
matic a9pl:^,at^.oii\t>f. simalationa and games in the classroom. 
Curretit' teiKtbooks a'nd convention paneLa. focus on games and 
simulati^d .as e:KcitiTtg and effective meaifs of teaching com- 
lauiaicait JjSti" cdi^cepts an^\r^ The. popular use of 

simuiia^on aud games exercises in f undanientaljB , interpersonal 
commun/catio'n^ and small gtoup courses has, in some quarters, . 
reacb/a fad proportions. 

Cognizant of the growing interest in simulation and 
^ar* strategies among teachers,, the reseatrchers sought to In- 
v^tlgate the extent tp. which these strategics are employed 
t»thin ,t»he dl?8'clpline. af speech communication. This study. 
The fijr^t nati9nal' Purvey of an academic^ discipline * s use. ; 
^6f simulation ax^d game exercises, constltuteti an attempt to 
determine the s^tatus , . rationale, and . ef f ectiyenesjs of these 
strategies/ Specifically members of the ifpeech Communication 
Association were surveyed regarding courses in which simu-* 
*lajtiott9 and games are * employed , the, types of .exercises usVd, 
communication concepts demonstrated, selection criteria, eval-- 
nation techniques, and attitudes tbward the utilizatiod oi 
, comiilunicati*on games (student attitudes , colleague^ at titudes , 
^nd JSersonal attitudes). For the purpose of this' stady "simu- 
lationd and games" were defined as ^'serious galnes in the sense 
that these games have an explicit and carefully thought- oat 
educational purpose and are not intended to be played pri- 
marily for amusement/'^ While several educat ional^researchers 
distinguish between '^simulation" and"game" others view the . 
terms as pedagogically synonymous. 5 We employed* the terms 
'interchangeably . 
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Procedure 



Data were collected by means of a seventeen item ' 
■questionnaire. The mechanicg of qtiestionnair^ construction 
(size, format, paper color, signature, .sponsor agency, credi- 
bility and purpose explanation) and response" rate (follow-up, 
reward, mailer, selection of. subjects) were carefylly tonsider- ' 
ed i;n order to m.aximize replies and subject comprehension of 
the -items. o Fourtee?i of the items were answerable by categori- 
cal replies/. while;t,b3:ee open-ended questions were included-. 

. • ■ i-/.-; , ■ ■ ' ■ 

-..Subjects for the investigation consisted" of raadomiy 
sele(rt,e4 Speech Gc>tiimu»icat±<}-n Association members^Uiste^ in 
th-e 19n-l9n p- r^.ctory ; Excluding graduate teaching assis-r ' . 
tants and nonteachers from the sample^ base, a total of 1 604 

■ s'ubje^cts were selected. A, single-page (85s" x 14") questionnaire., 
•.^rolded Int^o booklet form., was-- mailed to each subject. In addi- 
tion " to tb^^ questionnaire , each subject received a letter of 

intcoduc^lon^ and a postage' guaranteed business reply envelope. 

ThQ initial- mailing occilrred on May. 6,- 1974, 'vich a follow-up 

mailout to nen--r.esponders oil „i5ep timber 1 1974, Five hundred 

an;l eleven usable replies ,weite f^sceived (eighteen replies were 
••classified as unusable). The reJ:urn' rate,- 31.9% is comparable 

yith other survey studies of randomly., selected individuals in 

Speech Communication research reports". \ 



•• . _ Results 

. In an effort to retjder the answers to questionnaire 
items too re meaningful to the reader, the researchers have demo- 
graphically identified the survey respondents according to sex, 
academic rank, years of. experience, academic degree, teaching 
level, and principal teaching field (see first two columns of 
Table 1). Hale respondents outnumbered female respondents by 
a. three to o,ne margin. Predominantly college and university 
teachers, the. respondents were relatively evenly divided among 
the major academic ranks. Approximately one half of all' the 
respondents Indicated feyer than ten years of teaching exper- 
iewce, while the remainder wer? jdivided almost equally among 
the'1.1-15,- 16-2.0, and 20+ years of experience categories. By 
far the majority of all respondents held .Ph.D. degrees, with 
Fh.D. j;espondents outnumbering M.A. respondents by a mFt^gin of 
well-..0Ver two to one. Most of th,e respondents listed their 
P.rincipal teaching area as either speech fundamentals, inter- 
perso.tfal cxjmmun-ication, rhetoric and public address, or communi- 
cation theory. ather teaching areas accounted for ,a combined ' 
total of only aih'ety-one of the five hundred and' eleven jres- 
ppndents. ■ ^' ■ 

BiS. utilizes communitation gamesY " Of the five hundred 
and eleven respondents, three hundred and sixty-one' indicated , 
that th^y .utilized communication games in the classroom (70.6%),. 
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while one hundred an d fifty r e8pomUn4;-s- (Z^/^ Z) report c d -Q^-u^-e 

of such simulations. When cross tabulated with sex> rank,, • exper- 
ience, degree, teaching level, and teaching field, the.thr-ee hun- 
dred and ^ixty-one game users are further identified in the last 
thr^e columns of Table 1. With 70. IZ of the mal4- respott4ent8 
and 72. 6Z of the female respondents indicating use 6f simulations, 
one must conclude that such strategies fenjoy popularity with both 
sexes among SCA members. It is interesting to note that 'jgame^> 
utilization decreases as academic rank increases. While 52^1% 
of the instructors indicated use of communicat iojv games, onfy 
55. IZ of the<^full professors responded in. the affirmative. ' 
Since academic rank generally correlate! positively with years 
\of experience, it is not surprising that game utilization 
decreases as years of experience increase. Beginning wi'^th 
82. 4Z of teachers with 1-5 Jrears of teaching experience, th? - 
percentage of game users declines with each five-year category", 
finally revealing only 56.6% of the teachers with more fhan,-- 
twenty years of experience responding as game users. Although 
a slightly'^higher percentage of M.A. degree holders , indicated 
use of communication ^games (75.9%), more than two-thir,ds af 
the Ph.D^ holders responding (69%) indicated use i)f ^ames. . \ 
/As teaching level increases, game usage decreases, from high 
school to, university situations. 'However, the low number of 
respondents from community colleges, high schools, and junior 
high schools requires very tentative acceptance of such a con- 
clusion. Of the teaching fields represented by at least seventy- 
five respondents, games appear most popular among teachers of 
interpersonal communication and speech fundamentals, and least 
popular among rhetoric and public address instructors. Th^ fact 
that 81.3% of the interpersonal communication instructors and 
73,8% of the speech fundamentals instructors employ games attests 
to the significance of communication games in the speech communi- 
cation diflcipllne, inasmuch as these courses have traditionally 
been the highest enrollment courses within departmental curricu- 
la. 

* # 

Which types of games' are utilized ? The three hundred and 
sixty-one game users were requested ta Indicate the types of games 
utilized most frequently. As Table 2 Indicates, "reality- 
simulation" and '"awa;reness training" games are utilized by consi- 
derably more SCA members than are "games of chance," "fantasy 
games," and "games ,of skill." The overwhelming choice of "reality- 
simulation" and "awWreness training" games from a list of ci-ose- 
ended alternatives i?as underscored by comments in response to an 
open-ended questionnaire item pertaining to the ^ajor contribution 
of slmuJ.atlon ejsercllses . Respondents*- answers focused on the value 
of simulations as "opportunities to make mistakes without having to 
pay the price," ^s "Providing students a chance to experience whet 
they read in the textbook," and finally as "a chknce to extend 
learning into the affective domain," „ ' '.^ 

Hov long have SCA members utilized games ? The survey 
r«tult8 indicate utilization of c^ommunicat ion games within the 



Speech Communication discipline is a phenomenon of rather recent 
origin (see Table 3) r Two hundred and ninety-six (82 %) of all — 
SCA gape users-re«ponding indicated that they J||Jive used game 
strategies for fewer than seven years- At th^^ same time that 
we emphasize the newness of game phenomena for most Speech 
Communication Association members, however, the fact that 
twenty-four respondents indicated familiarity with Simula- ' 
tion^and .game techniques for thirteen or more years suggests 
that many of our current games were availabl(^f or quite some 
time before they became widely accepted teaching methodologies « 

In which cours es are communication games used most 
frequently ? The respondents were asked to list all courses 
in which communication games were utilized. Tabulations of 
their responses are reported in Table 4, 'Speech Fundamentals, 
Interpersonal Communication, and Small Grout) Communication 
were listed most frequently as courses b^est suited for game 
strategies. Again,- it is interesting to note that "service 
courses" ranked highest in game utilization. 



Why do ins true tors use communication games ? On a close- 
ended, eight-choice item, respondents were requested to check 
all of the rationale factors which* they considered as 
significant justifications for the use of communicant ion games. 
Table 5 indicates the results of their 'choices. The primary 
justification for the use of games appears to lie in their^ 
experiential nature. Almost eighty-six pe.rcent of the respon- 
dents indicated that they view games as a "superior method 
of clarifying concepts." Opeil-eiided responses on another 
questionnaire item echo this rationale* One respondent commented 
that ''an ounce of experience is worth a ton of/talk." Othe'rs 
praised game experiences as "learning to do by doing." Nearly 
eighty percent of the respondents suggested that a major value 
of game experiences rests^ in the "variety" which they bring into 
the speech classroom, while fifty-six percent of the g^nie users 
saw "student enjoyment" as a teason for continued utilization 
of simulation exercises. Approximately one-half of the game 
users viewed communication games as "ice-breakers'V and "rapport- 
builders." Fortunately, only thirty respondents considered 
"time-filling" an adequate justification for the utilization of 
communication games , 



Which criteri a are considered in selecting a particular 
communication game ? Respondents were offered .a list of twelve 
criteria and instructed to check the c'hoices which they deemed 
essential for 'a particular gja.me. As Indicated on Table 6, res- 
pondents felt that "high interest level,", "clear object lesson," 
^^participation facbors," "theory based " "teaching tool," and . 
"life-like" constitute the most important criteria. far selection 
of a communication game. It is ^interesting to note tbat only . 
eighty-one respondents considered "specified time limit" a signi- 
ficant criteria. When asked on an open-ended item to discuss the 
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major problem associated with the use of communication games, a 
majority of respondents indicated the time r;equired as the most 
significant deterrent . 



How do instructors evaluate students ' participation in 
communication games ? Evaluation of student performance in 
simulation exerciser haa been recognized by authors of recent 
articles and textbooks as a difficult task for most instructors. 
SCA members were requested to answer items relative to evaluation 
of students' performance in communication games. The first item 
.focused on the general method utilized (see Table 7), while the 
second item required specific methodol.ogies employed in the 
evaluation process (see Table 8). Thus far, ijt woul^ appear that 
peer evaluation, student self evaluation, and instructor evalua- 
tion are used considerably mope frequently in complementary 
combinations than they are used* in isolation. It is' significant 
that one-third of all game 'users seem 'to have given up on the 
^ idea of formal , evaluations of communicatiiin games. One hundred 
and twenty-seven respondents indicated "no formal evaluation" of 
classroom simulations. By far* the mo3t popular method of 
evaluation (w4iether by students or instructors) is the "obser- 
vation" method.. Two hundred and thir ty/-seven respondents 
indicated that "visible* behavior changes" were observed as 
the basis, of their - evaluations performance (see Tabla 8). 
Student diaries and other methods of self reporting (including 
face-to-face interviews with students following participation) 
are advocated by approximately one-third of the respondents. 



Where do instructors obtain their communication games ? 
The most popuTar source of "communicat ion games currently used 
by SCA members is a colleague, (see Tablfe^ 9) . Two hundred and 
fifty-six game u sers indicated colleagues as- a major source of 
the games which they utilize. Twp-thirds of "the respondents 
indicated that a number of, their classroom simulations were 
the products of their own imaginat iqf\s , while sixty-one per- 
cent of the game users ^singled out bc^oks as a good source. 
Teacher's manuals, articles, and comni'ercially prepared games 
were cited with relatively , equal frequency as sources of games, 
while SCA publications were utilized bf only 9.4% of the res- 
pondents . ' ' , . 



Which communlcati<>n concepts are currently being taught 
through communication games ? Respondents were asked on an open- 
ended item to> provide the concept or concepts which they felt 
were particularly spited for instru/:tion through game method- 
ologies. Table ^10 indicates concep'ts Which were^listed by. at 
least ten respondents. Concepts Idfsted by fewer than ten 
respondents are included in "other . concepts" at the bottom of 
the table. Major concepts currently being taught through game 
experiences include non-verbal communicaJ:lon, trust, feedback. 
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person perception, listening, self awareness, group roles, 
communication barriers, problem s'crlvihg~; one way - two way 
communication^ and conflict and conflict resolution. 

. ingtructbrs perceive reaction^ to their use of 

communication games ?. " Three f ive-po?.nt Likert-type scales 
were included in, the qxies tionnaire . Respondent s ^were asked 
to indicate their awn reactions to. the use of communication 
games, as well --a to i^ndicate ^thei't, -perceptions of colleague 
and student reactions.* Table 11 includes the .breakdown of 
student reactions, colleague reactions, and personal reactions." 
Overall, 'respondents perceived student reactions to the use 
of communication games as more favorable t^an their, own 
t^eactions ar their colleagues' reactions. On a five-point 
scale, with five representing the most favorable evaluation, 
the means for the three groups are: Student Reactions (.A.32), 
Personal Reactions (4.29), and Colleague Reactions (3.72). 
An examination of the distribution of responses across the 
five choices will reveal that student reactions and personal 
reactions wfexe divided' rather evenly between "very favorable" 
and "favorable" responses, while colleague reactions were per.- 
ceived for the most part as ' "favorable" or ''mixed," 



Discussion 

The responses obtained from five hundred and eleven 
Speech Communication Association members clearly indicate that 
the utilization of communication games is a popular teaching 
strategy within the discipline. With more than 70% of the 
respondents indicating utillEation, of communication games, 
the recent trend of/including games in fundamentals, inter- 
personal, and small groups textbooks; and the advent of a 
dozen or so books within the past year which include as their' 
major emphasis "communication probes" or "communication vibra- 
tions" appear warranted. 

The finding that use of communication games decreases 
as academic rank increases and as years of experience increases 
probably means nothing mpre than an indication of the r^cfency 
of the popularization of game utilization within the discipline. 
One additional explanation might rest in the kinds of bourses 
taught by "full professors" and , people with fifteen orj more years 
of experience. ^Indeed it is possible 'that such people are 
assigned upper division and graduate courses, which do/ not re- 
quire the utilization of simulations and games. Certainly,, a 
correlation must be drawn between the popular ity , of communication, 
games in undergraduate "service courses" such as speech funda- 
mentals and interpersonal communication and years of teaching 
experience. Teachers with fewer years of experience are most 
likely to be heavily involved in the teaching of • undergraduate 
service courses, and, most teachers faced ^with the prospect of 
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three or more sections of a basic jppeec> cou ^&e vo u -l d In deed 
t^e open to alternatives teaching strategies which just might 
facilitate learning in courses packed with 'required enroll- 
ments • 

Responses on the attitude scales would indicate that 
SCA members are generally pleased with the results of game 
utilization in theii; classrooms* There does, however, appear 
to be concern among game users that -their colleagues Tnay be 
less enthusiastic about their iise of communication games. 
Responses to an open-en-ddd item pertaining to taajor problems 
exprerienced in the utilization of, communication games includ- 
ed a large number of commentfs concerning misunderstanding on 
the part of colleagues. When one considers that respondents 
indicated colleagues as the prime ' source of their communica- 
tion games, ;Bome explanation of the apparent discrepancy 
would seem desirable. It is of course possible that the 
colleagues from which the games were obtained constituted 
a minority. On the other hand, it has been our experience 
that instructors most familiar with communication < games are 
fully cognizant of inherent problems involved in conducting 
simulations. Willingness to openly discuss negative aspects 
of gane utilizatibn could be int'erpreted by relatively new 
game users as an overall unfavorable attitude toward games 
as a teaching strategy. 

• ] 
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TABLE 3 

NDMBte OF YEARS G^MES UTILIZED 



i 

Number of Tlines . ' % of All Game 
Indicated Users 



1-3 Years ' 149 ' ' 41. 3Z 

4-7 Years ^ 'l47 . 40.7% 

8-X2 Years 4i • , 11.4Z 

13-20' Years ,16 , 4.4Z 

21 or More Years 8 2.2% 
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TABLE 4 ' 
COURSES IN WHICHk COMMUNICATION GAMES A^ ' 
.USED MOST FREOUENTLY 



Course 



Number of Respondents-.' 
Indicating Ifs^ : 



% ^f - All Game 
Users 



Speecfc Fundamentals 

Interpersonal 
' Communication 

Small,,j^^Gr^^ 

Communioation ' 
' Theory 

Speech Education 

Debate 

Theatre 

Oral Interpretation 

Rhetoric and Public 
Address , 

Speech Pathology 

4- 

Other Courses 



161 
129 ■ 

49- 
25.- 
17; 

15 

11 ^' 
• 6' 
104 ^ 



•44.6% 

35.7% 
■ 25.8% 



13v6^ 
/ 

6.9% 



•4.7% • 
4.4%- 
4.2% 

3.0% 
f . 1.7% ' 
28.8% 
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TABLE 5 

RATIONALE FOR THE USE OF COMMUNICATION GAMES 



Ratloiiale 



Ninnber of Times 
Indicated 



% of All Game 
Users 



Superior Method of Clari- 
fying Concepts 

Variety; Alternaftive 
Teaching Strategy 

Student Enjoyment; Enter- 
tainment Value 

Good Ice-Breakers 

Rapport Builders 

Builds My Image As A 
Creative Teacher 

Time Fillers. 

Other Rationales 



309 

288" 

202 
195 
172 

62 
30 



85.6% 

79.8% 

56.0% 
54.0% 
47.6% 

17.2% 
8.3% 
23.5% 
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TABLE, 6 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF SPECIFIC 
j COMMUNICATION -GAMES 

1 



Criteria \ Number of Times X of all Game 

\ Indicated Users 



High Interest Level \ 




265 


73.AZ 


Clear Object Lesson \ 




258 


71. 5Z 


Partitipation Factors! 




257 


71. 2Z 


Theory Based \ 




206 


57. IZ' 


Teaching Tool \ 




■204 ( 


56. 5Z ^ 


Life-Like \ 




174. 


48. 2Z 


Originality 




113 ^ 


31. 3Z 


Modeling Features 




97 


26. 9Z 


Specified Time Limit 




81 


22. 4Z 


Sliiq>licity 




77 i 


21.3% 


Compet it iveness 




31 


8.6% 


Other Criteria 




11 


• 3.0% 



! TABLE 7 

METHOD USED^TO EVALUATE STTJDEfJTS' PARTICIPATION 
IN COMMDNICATIOl^r GAMES 



Method Number of Respondents Z of All Game 

Indicating Use , Users 

Combination of Instruc- 
tor, Peer, & pelf 

Evaluations 179 49 . 6Z 

N6 Formal Evaluation 127 35. 2Z 

Instructor Evaluation ' ' 

Only ^ 55 ^ 15. 2Z 

Self Evaluation Only 31 ' 8.6Z 

Peer Evaluation Only" - 30 • 8.3% 
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TABLE 8 



MEASUREMENT METHODS FOR EVAIiuAlION OF 



COMMUNICATION GAMES" 



Measurement Method 



Number of Respondents % of All Game 
Indicating Use Users 



Observation; Visible 
Behavior Chmiges 

Student Diaries: Self-- 
Reporting 

Interviews with Students 

Skill Performai^ce Criteria 

Paper-Pencil Tests 

Other Methods 



237 

,147 
U8 
109 
80 
53 



65.77. 

40. 72 
32.7% . 
.30.2^ 
22.2% 
14.7% '.. ': 
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TABLE 9 


> 


SOURCES FROM WHICH COMMDNKATION 




GAMES ARE OBTAINED 




Source 


Number of-Iimes 
xnaicated 


% of All Gamer 
Users ' 


Vp/ JU W E» g 






Own Tm^lo^nx^t'^rln 




00 « ZA 


Books 


220 


60.9% 


Teacher ' s • Manual s 


116 


32.1% 


Articles 


106 


29.4% 


Commercially Prepared 
Gaines 


99 


27.4% 


rCA Publiqatlons 


34 


9.4% 


Other Sources 


34 


9.4% — 



TABLE 10 

COMMUNICATION CONCEPTS TAUGHT THROUGH GAMES 



Concept Number of Times .Indicated 



Non-Verbal Communication 


68 




Trust 'i 


52 




Feedback 


'50 




Person Perception 


48 - ^ 


• 


Listening 


43 




Self Awareness 


35 




Group Roles 


35 . 




Communication Barriers 


33 




Problem Solving 


28 




One Way - Two Way Communication 


27 




Conflict and Conflict Resolution 


24 




Other Cohcepts (49 Separate Items) 


217 
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